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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


Bethlehem increased its net income in 1964 to 
$147,944,000 or $3.11 per share of Common Stock 
as compared to $102,462,000 or $2.11 per share in 
1963. Net income per dollar of total revenue was 
6.5 cents compared to 4.8 cents in 1963. 

Bethlehem produced 19,436,000 net tons of raw 
steel during 1964. This was a record production. The 
previous high was 19,123,000 net tons in 1957. 

12,762,000 net tons of rolled steel and other fin¬ 
ished products were shipped during the year com¬ 
pared to 1963 shipments of 10,987,000 net tons. 

Our prices for rolled steel products remained about 
constant during the year, although improved service 
or steel of improved quality was supplied to our cus¬ 
tomers and labor and material costs increased. While 
our earnings for 1964 were helped by our record pro¬ 
duction and were larger than for 1963, they did not 
equal our eaniings in some previous years when less 
steel tonnage was produced. This was due to strong 
competition from steel producers, both domestic and 
foreign, and to the intensive programs of other in¬ 
dustries promoting the use of substitute materials for 
steel. Bethlehem, and indeed the entire steel indus¬ 
try, will face difficult problems in maintaining or 
improving eaniings, especially if the record produc¬ 
tion levels of 1964 do not hold and if costs continue 
to increase. 

Capital Expenditures 

Capital expenditures during the year 1964 for addi¬ 
tions and improvements to properties, including in¬ 
vestments in partially owned enterprises, amounted 
to $391,525,000. This was our highest capital expend¬ 
iture for any year. The estimated cost of completing 
authorized additions and improvements at the year 
end was $352,500,000. Total capital expenditures 
for 1965 are expected to approximate those in 1964. 



Edmund F. Martin, Chairman 
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FINANCIAL AND OPERATING SUMMARY 


1964 


Net Income—Amount. 

—Per dollar of total revenues .... 

. —Per share of Common Stock .. 

Dividends—Preferred Stock ($7 per share) . . 

—Common Stock ($1.50 per share) 

Common stockholders at year end. 


$ 147,944,000 
6.5* 
$3.11 

$ 6,537,000 

68,267,000 

249,000 


Total revenues . 

Depreciation . 

Taxes—federal, state, local and foreign. 

Capital expenditures— 

Wholly owned companies. 

Investments in partially owned enterprises 

Capital authorizations at year end— 

Wholly owned companies. 

Investments in partially owned enterprises 


$2,264,803,000 
$ 181,173,000 
$ 167,001,000 

$ 385,677,000 
5,848,000 

$ 351,000,000 
1,500,000 


Long-term debt at year end 


$ 263,426,000 


Raw steel produced (net tons) .. 

Steel products shipped (net tons) . 

Orders on hand at year end. 

U.S. Employees—Monthly average number . 

—Payroll ... 

—Average earnings per hour 


19,436,000 
12,762,000 
$ 716,000,000 
119,000 
$ 867,396,000 
$3,775 


Summary of Changes in Working Capital 


Working capital, January 1, 1964 .. 

Additions: 

Income before deducting depreciation of $181,173,000 . $ 329,117,000 

Proceeds from sales of property. 33,187,000 

Miscellaneous items (net) . 13,848,000 


Total 

Deductions: 

Capital expenditures . $ 391,525,000 

Retirement of long-term debt and refunding of Preferred Stock. 28,913,000 

Dividends paid on Preferred and Common Stock. 74,804,000 


Working capital, December 31, 1964 


1963 

$ 102,462,000 
4.8<f 
$ 2.11 

$ 6,537,000 

68,267,000 

254,000 

$2,116,210,000 
$ 163,751,000 
$ 175,268,000 

$ 177,254,000 
31,141,000 


$ 447,000,000 

5,000,000 

$ 128,909,000 

16,109,000 
10,987,000 
$ 451,000,000 
117,000 
$ 817,221,000 
$3,735 


$ 711,786,000 


376,152,000 

$1,087,938,000 


495,242,000 
$ 592,696,000 
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The provisions for depreciation in 1964 amounted 
to $181,173,000 compared to $163,751,000 in 1963. 
The allowance of these provisions for Federal in¬ 
come tax purposes, together with the investment 
tax credit, has been of substantial aid in providing 
the funds necessary to assist in the financing of our 
large and increasing capital expenditure programs. 
These programs are essential because we must effi¬ 
ciently produce new and better steels, bom of ex¬ 
panded research, in order to compete successfully 
in the world steel market and with aluminum, glass, 
wood, concrete, plastics and other materials here at 
home. This can be achieved through the develop¬ 
ment, installation and use of more productive and 
efficient equipment. 

Change in Corporate Structure 

At a Special Meeting of stockholders held on 


October 30, 1964, the merger of Bethlehem Steel 
Company and Bethlehem Limestone Company into 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, effective on December 
31, 1964, was approved. This merger and other con¬ 
solidations of subsidiary companies over the past 
several years have greatly simplified our corporate 
structure. Bethlehem activities, both operations and 
sales, are now conducted by Bethlehem Steel Corpo¬ 
ration in all 50 states. 

At the Special Meeting nearly 80 per cent, of the 
46,445,005 outstanding Preferred and Common shares 
were represented. More than 99 per cent, of the .shares 
voted were in favor of the Plan and Agreement of 
Merger as recommended by the management. 

Changes in Capital Structure 

In the merger each of the 933,887 shares of Seven 



One example of the work that will be done in the new Raw Materials Building under construction at 
the Homer Research Laboratories is shown in this enlarged view of experimentally sintered iron ore. 
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Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock was converted, 
on December 31, 1964, into $175 principal amount 
of 4 1 /z% Subordinated Debentures maturing Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1990. The Preferred stockholders were given 
the election, until December 23, 1964, to receive 
instead $100 principal amount of Debentures and 
$75 in cash for each share, and those holding 9 shares 
or less were given the additional election to receive 
$175 per share in cash. As a result of the exercise of 
these elections, $135,850,000 principal amount of 
Debentures were outstanding on December 31, 1964, 
and $27,580,000 was payable at that date. The re¬ 
funding of the Preferred Stock is advantageous 
to the holders of the Common Stock, since interest 
on the Debentures will be deductible in the compu¬ 
tation of Bethlehem's Federal income taxes whereas 
dividends on the Preferred Stock were not. After 
giving effect to the refunding, Bethlehem's total long 
term debt, as of the end of 1964, was approximately 
14 per cent, of total capitalization, one of the lowest 
debt ratios in the steel industry. 

Changes in the Board of Directors 
Four new members were elected to our Board of 
Directors as of the beginning of 1965, all of them 
prominent in their fields of business, finance and 
education. They are Jess IT Davis, President of 
Stevens Institute of Technology; Harold IT Helm, 
Chairman of Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company; Robert B. Hobbs, Chairman of First 
National Bank of Maryland; and Monroe J. Rath- 
bone, Chairman of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). Their backgrounds, long experience and 
leadership in their respective fields, as well as their 
services in many areas of public life, equip them to 
contribute greatly to the successful conduct of Beth¬ 
lehem's affairs. Stockholders also approved at the 
Special Meeting an amendment to the Certificate of 
Incorporation under which all members of the Board 
of Directors will hereafter be elected annually. 



The new basic oxygen furnace installation at the Lackawanna, 
New York, plant can produce over 2^00,000 tons of raw 
steel every year. 

Increasing Steel Imports 
Imports into the United States of finished steel 
products reached a new high in 1964 of over 6 mil¬ 
lion tons compared with 5V2 million tons in 1963 
and 4 million tons in 1962. Japan led all other coun¬ 
tries in tonnage of shipments into this country. The 
rising trend of steel imports is of concern to Beth¬ 
lehem as well as to the whole American steel in¬ 
dustry. We have made recommendations to the 
appropriate government authorities looking toward 
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the elimination of “dumping” into the United States 
market by steel producers of other nations. We shall 
continue our efforts to have their unfair commercial 
practices corrected in the interest of the orderly de¬ 
velopment of world trade. 

Improved Iron Ore and Coal Facilities 

The first shipments of iron ore pellets from the 
Pea Ridge mine near Sullivan, Missouri, in which 
Bethlehem has a 50 per cent, interest, began in 
March, 1964. Full production was reached during 
the year at the pelletizing plant in Labrador of Carol 
Pellet Company, in which Bethlehem has an interest 
of over 31 per cent. An improved iron ore product is 
now being shipped from concentrating facilities of 
the Romeral mine in Chile and construction of 
concentrating facilities at the Tofo mine in Chile is 
nearing completion. Shipments by ocean carriers of 
El Pao ore from a new deep water port at Palua on 
the Orinoco River in Venezuela began in May, 1964. 
The new Ebensburg coal cleaning plant near Johns¬ 
town, Pennsylvania, has been completed and con¬ 
struction has started on a new mine and coal 
preparation plant in Pike County, Kentucky, which 
is expected to be completed in 1966. 

Labor Relations 

Notice of termination of our Labor Agreement 
with the United Steelworkers Union has been re¬ 
ceived. The Union will be free to call a strike at any 
time after April 30, 1965, if a new agreement has not 
been reached before that time. It is too early to 
comment upon the current negotiations with the 
Union. We are making every effort through reason 
and understanding to reach a fair and equitable 
agreement as promptly as possible. 

Current Outlook 

General economic conditions are affected by so 
many factors that it is difficult to make any precise 
forecast of the volume of steel consumption in 1965. 


To the extent that there was forward buying of steel 
in 1964, it will undoubtedly affect steel production 
for the year 1965. Quarterly production in 1965 may 
be very uneven, with the first quarter at nearly maxi¬ 
mum rates. 

The steel industry must plan and build for the 
future, on a long term basis, and accept unavoidable 
short term variations as they occur. In the long run 
steel consumption is destined to increase because steel 
is the most versatile metal and, in thousands of uses, 
the most economic. Steel is being produced in ever 
increasing forms and ever widening ranges of capa¬ 
bilities. Research programs are expanding the num¬ 
ber of steel products and enlarging their qualities. 
Phis does not, however, change the fact that short 
term swings in steel production have always occurred 
and are difficult to eliminate. One of the causes of 
short term swings is the effort of customers to protect 
themselves against shutdown of steel production 
resulting from labor negotiations with the Union. 

We have skilled, conscientious people in our 
organization who are able to make good use of mod¬ 
ernized production tools and processes. We are im¬ 
proving our products and creating new products and 
we have a young and aggressive sales organization 
selling them. With large capital investment provid¬ 
ing the best in facilities and with these facilities 
staffed by capable, quality-minded and well trained 
employees, Bethlehem will be able to supply the 
steel products needed to meet the increasing require¬ 
ments of its customers. We have set our goals high 
and we believe that our constant endeavors to reach 
them will produce the best results possible for our 
stockholders. 

£&****£ 

February 23, 1965 Chairman 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



Sheet and tinplate mill buildings at Burns Harbor , Indiana, plant. 


The New Burns Harbor Plant 
Work on our new Bums Harbor Plant has been 
proceeding on schedule. The 160-inch plate mill, 
housed in buildings covering twenty-one acres, rolled 
its first plate on December 1, 1964. This marks 
the beginning of production of finished steel by 
Bethlehem in the Chicago area. This new plate mill 
is the most advanced of its kind and will produce 
plates of unmatched quality and uniformity. The 
cold-rolled sheet and tin mill complex now under 
construction at Bums Harbor is scheduled for opera¬ 
tion by the summer of 1965. The 80-inch hot sheet 
mill will begin production in the first half of 1966. 

"BOF" Furnaces Begin Operation 
The new basic oxygen furnace installation at our 
Lackawanna Plant began operating in October, 1964. 
The two new 250-ton furnaces, the most modem and 



High-grade alloy and tool steel bars are rolled on this mill 
at the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, plant. 
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An important new facility under construction is the new Pinole Point fabricating works near San Francisco. 


efficient in the world and with highly sophisticated 
control equipment, will be able to produce over two 
and one-half million tons of high quality raw steel 
annually. Work has begun on the installation of two 
200-ton basic oxygen furnaces at the Sparrows Point 
Plant and it is expected that they will be completed 
late in 1965. 

Pacific Coast 

A new structural fabricating shop on the Pacific 
Coast at Pinole Point was substantially complete at 
the end of 1964. Pinole Point, in Richmond, Cali¬ 
fornia, was acquired by Bethlehem in 1964 for a 
new tide-water plant site of about 1,200 acres. It will 
provide for future expansion of Bethlehem operations 
on the Pacific Coast. Plans have been approved for 
the construction, beginning early in 1965, of a con¬ 
tinuous sheet galvanizing line at Pinole Point. 

Six C-4 cargo vessels have been acquired and are 


being converted for use in replacing ten Liberty ships 
heretofore operated in intercoastal freight service by 
Calmar Steamship Corporation, a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary. The newly acquired vessels, which will pro¬ 
vide much improved service, will carry steel and gen¬ 
eral cargo west-bound and lumber from California, 
Washington and Oregon east-bound. The first con¬ 
verted vessel delivered its first cargo to the West 
Coast in December, 1964. 

Other New Facilities 

A new combination 12 and 14-inch bar mill was in 
its first full year of operation at the Bethlehem Plant. 

Major steel mill projects now under construction 
include, at the Sparrows Point Plant, a new electro¬ 
lytic tinning line and annealing facilities and com¬ 
puter controls for the existing 56-inch strip mill and, 
at the Lackawanna Plant, lime burning equipment 
and expanded structural shape facilities. 
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Stewart S. Cort, President; Edmund F. Martin, Chairman; 
Yale, Harvard Business School; Stevens Institute of Technology; 

joined Bethlehem 1937 joined Bethlehem 1922 


DIRECTORS AND PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 



Edward D. Bickford, 
Vice PresidentSales; 


Yale University; 
joined Bethlehem 1929 



Donald J. Blickwede, 


Vice PresidentResearch; 
Wayne State, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; joined Bethlehem 1950 


Directors: 

Edward D. Bickford 
Russell K. Branscom 
Bernard D. Broeker 
Stewart S. Cort 
Jess H. Davis 
Paul B. Entrekin 
Lewis W. Foy 
Harold H. Helm 
Robert B. Hobbs 


John E. Jacobs 
William H. Johnstone 
Edmund F. Martin 
Monroe J. Rathbone 
Albert M. Reed 
Talbot Shelton 
Ivor D. Sims 
A. James Slater 
Daniel D. Strohmeier 



Russell K. Branscom , 
Wee President, Industrial 
and Public Relations; 

University of Alabama; 
joined Bethlehem 1935 



Lewis W. Foy , 
Wee President, Purchasing; 

Duke University; 
joined Bethlehem 1936 



Bernard D. Broeker , Secretary 
and General Counsel; 
Notre Dame, Harvard Law School; 

joined Bethlehem 1940 



Jess H. Davis, 

President of Stevens Institute 
of Technology; 
Ohio State University, ’28 



Paul B. Entrekin, 
Vice President, Mining; 
Lehigh University; 
joined Bethlehem 1925 



Harold H. Helm , 

Chairman of Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co.; 
Princeton University, '20 



Robert B. Hobbs, John C. Howard, 

Chairman of First National Bank Vice President, Traffic; 

of Maryland; University of Pennsylvania; 

University of Virginia, '26 joined Bethlehem 1944 
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Principal Officers: 

Edmund F. Martin, Chairman 
Stewart S. Cort, President 
Edward D. Bickford, Vice President , Sales 
Donald }. Blickwede, Vice President , Research 
Russell K. Branscom, Vice President , Industrial 
and Public Relations 
Bernard D. Broeker, Secretary 
Paul B. Entrekin, Vice President , Mining 
Lewis W. Foy, Vice President , Purchasing 
John C. Howard, Vice President , Traffic 


John E. Jacobs, Vice President , Operations 
William H. Johnstone, Vice President , 

Finance and Law 
Edward W. Morris, Treasurer 
Albert M. Reed, Vice President , Accounting , 
and Comptroller 

Ivor D. Sims, Vice President , Administration 
A. James Slater, Vice President 
Daniel D. Strohmeier, Vice President , 
Shipbuilding 


Counsel Registrar of Stock 

Cravath, Swaine & Moore Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
New York City of New York 


Independent Public Accountants 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 

New York City 


Stock Transfer Department 
25 Broadway 
New York City 



John E. Jacobs, 


Vice President, Operations; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; 

joined Bethlehem 1935 



William H. Johnstone, 
Vice President, Finance and Law; 
Michigan, Harvard Law School; 
joined Bethlehem 1924 



Edward W. Morris, Treasurer; 
Virginia, Harvard Business School; 

joined Bethlehem 1933 



Monroe J. Rathbone, 
Chairman of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.); 

Lehigh University,'21 



Albert M. Reed, 
Vice President, Accounting, 
and Comptroller 
University of Pennsylvania; 
joined Bethlehem 7936 



Talbot Shelton, Asst. Financial 
Vice President; 

Stanford, Harvard Law School; 
joined Bethlehem 1940 



Ivor D. Sims, 
Vice President, Administration; 

Lehigh University; 
joined Bethlehem 1933 



A. James Slater, Vice President; 
Marquette, Columbia Law School; 

joined Bethlehem 1932 



Daniel D. Strohmeier, 
Vice President, Shipbuilding; 
Amherst, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; joined Bethlehem 1934 
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PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT TO BETHLEHEM 



Employees 



Suppliers 



Stockholders 


Employees. So complex is the making of steel that 
the persons who produce the nation's steel require¬ 
ments perform thousands of different kinds of tasks. 

From the production of raw materials, through 
the manufacture of finished steel products and the 
development of new and improved ways of making 
steel, many different skills are needed. Besides the 
regular steel plant jobs such as melters, rollers, ma¬ 
chinists, welders, bricklayers, and many others, there 
must also be geologists, chemists, engineers, lawyers, 
accountants, doctors, salesmen, clerks, metallurgists, 
plumbers, electricians, construction and repair men, 
and experts in materials handling, safety, and main¬ 
tenance. 

A majority of Bethlehem's employees are engaged 
in the direct production of steel. Many of their jobs 
call for highly skilled men, such as mill operators or 
machine shop technicians. Bethlehem's steel plants 
have training programs to meet their requirements. 

Bethlehem's monthly average number of employees 
in the United States in 1964 was 119,000. Included 
in this group were more than 5,000 graduates of 496 
different colleges. The average Bethlehem employee 
is about 43 years old and has been with Bethlehem 
for more than 16 years. 

Length of Service of Bethlehem Employees 


Five Years or Less.17% 

Six to Ten Years.18% 

Eleven to Fifteen Years.20% 

More than Fifteen Years.45% 


Safety Record. Bethlehem's Lackawanna Plant has 
won first place and the Sparrows Point Plant second 
place in accident prevention competition among 22 
of America's largest steel plants in the 1963-64 Met¬ 
als Section Safety contest of the National Safety 
Council. The achievement marks the twenty-first 
time in the past 24 years that one of Bethlehem's 
plants has earned top honors in the contest. In addi¬ 
tion to the Lackawanna Plant, four other Bethlehem 
operations won first place in their respective divisions. 
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Customers. Some 14,000 customers for Bethle¬ 
hem's products are served by sales offices or representa¬ 
tives in more than 90 American and foreign cities. 
More than 2,600 sales people devote their full time 
to serving customers and developing new business. 

The construction industry traditionally takes the 
largest single share of Bethlehem's steel production, 
with the automotive, container, petroleum, railroad, 
appliance, and general manufacturing industries and 
agriculture among other important consumers. 

Suppliers. Bethlehem buys almost every conceiv¬ 
able item ranging from such basic raw materials as 
iron ore and coal through locomotives, electrical 
equipment and lubricants to furniture, office supplies 
and food. There is not a state in the Union that does 
not furnish Bethlehem with at least one product or 
commodity. Purchases are made from over 30,000 sup¬ 
pliers in this country and in nearly 60 foreign coun¬ 
tries. Many of these vendors are in the immediate 
vicinity of the operations for which materials are 
required, since purchases are made from local ven¬ 
dors wherever practical. It is estimated that over 95% 
of Bethlehem's suppliers are in the “small business'' 


category as defined by the government. 

During 1964, the cost of materials and services 
exceeded $831,000,000, which represents nearly 37% 
of Bethlehem's total revenues. 

Thus Bethlehem contributes in a major way to the 
prosperity of large and small companies in many 
communities. 

Stockholders. There are about 249,000 stock¬ 
holders of record on Bethlehem's books. Many of 
these are investment trusts, pension funds, insurance 
companies, charitable and educational foundations 
and other institutions, but the large majority of the 
stockholders are individuals, both men and women, 
with the latter predominating. It is estimated that 
there are 60,000 additional stockholders whose ac¬ 
counts are serviced by banks and brokers. 

Bethlehem stockholders live in every state of the 
Union. The largest number of stockholders is in 
New York State, with Pennsylvania second and New 
Jersey third. 

The number of stockholders and share holdings 
by major classification as of a recent date were as 
follows: 


Stockholders' Classification 

Number of Holders of Record 

Number of Shares Held 

Individuals— 

Male. 

72,503 

10,398,723 

Female . 

89,411 

11,828,049 

Joint Accounts. 

62,034 

4,799,981 

Fiduciary Individuals . 

16,366 

1,325,597 

Fiduciary Institutions. 

1,286 

369,573 

Brokers. 

459 

5,289,827 

Nominees and Investment Trusts. 

1,143 

8,651,035 

Insurance Companies . 

149 

698,269 

Charitable and Educational Institutions. 

971 

431,487 

Others . 

3,833 

1,718,577 

Total . 

248,155 

45,511,118 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 

Current Assets: 

Cash . 

Marketable securities, at cost (which approximates market): 

U. S. Government. 

Other . 

Receivables—less allowance for doubtful accounts. 

Inventories (page 16) . 


Total Current Assets 


Other Assets: 

Investments in 50% or less owned raw material enterprises 

(Note A) .. 

Miscellaneous investments and receivables. 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost—less depreciation 

and amortization (page 16) . 

Discount on sale of bonds and debentures. 


Total 


Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholders' Equity 

Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable . 

Accrued taxes . 

Accrued employment costs, interest and other liabilities .. 
Dividends on Preferred Stock payable January 1, 1965, 

and January 2, 1964 . 

Total Current Liabilities 

Other Liabilities and Reserves: 

Long-term debt (Note B and page 17) . 

Accrued liabilities payable after one year. 

Insurance reserve (Note B) . 

Total Liabilities and Reserves 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock (Note B).. 

Common Stock (page 17) . 

Earnings invested in the business. 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 
Total 


December 31, 

1964 

$ 92,962,000 

82,926,000 

252,542,000 

232,145,000 

385,124,000 

$1,045,699,000 


155,845,000 

49,370,000 

1,155,501,000 

431,000 

$2,406,846,000 


$ 199,558,000 
132,808,000 
119,003,000 

1,634,000 
$ 453,003,000 

263,426,000 

83,100,000 


$ 799,529,000 


$ 

556,952,000 

1,050,365,000 

$1,607,317,000 

$2,406,846,000 


December 31, 

1963 

$ 92,346,000 

152,658,000 

337,754,000 

204,116,000 

364,302,000 

$1,151,176,000 


163,002,000 

49,304,000 

980,044,000 

480,000 

$2,344,006,000 


$ 155,480,000 
170,265,000 
112,011,000 

1,634,000 
$ 439,390,000 

128,909,000 

78,100,000 

30,000,000 

$ 676,399,000 


$ 93,389,000 

556,952,000 
1,017,266,000 

$1,667,607,000 

$2,344,006,000 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EARNINGS INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 


Revenues: 

Net sales of products and services. 

Interest, dividends and other income. 

Total Revenues 


Costs: 

Employment: 

Wages and salaries . 

Pensions (Note D) . 

Social security taxes and other employee benefits 


Materials and services . 

Interest and other charges. 

Provisions for: 

Depreciation.. 

State, local and foreign taxes. 

Federal income taxes (Note C) . 

Total Costs 


Net Income 


Earnings Invested in the Business, January 1 
Transfer of Insurance reserve (Note B) 


Total 


Dividends paid or payable on Preferred Stock—$7 per share 

Dividends paid on Common Stock—$1.50 per share. 

Excess of refunding value over par value of 

Preferred Stock converted (Note B) . 

Total 


Earnings Invested in the Business, December 31 


1964 

$2,240,739,000 

24,064,000 

$2,264,803,000 


$ 837,846,000 
18,568,000 
116,623,000 

$ 973,037,000 

831,491,000 

4,223,000 

181,173,000 

51,935,000 

75,000,000 

$2,116,859,000 


$ 147,944,000 

1,017,266,000 

30,000,000 

$1,195,210,000 


$ 6,537,000 

68,267,000 

70,041,000 
$ 144,845,000 
$1,050,365,000 


1963 

$2,095,769,000 

20,441,000 

$2,116,210,000 


$ 805,359,000 
15,332,000 
103,655,000 

$ 924,346,000 

785,661,000 

3,476,000 


163,751,000 

42,514,000 

94,000,000 

$2,013,748,000 


$ 102,462,000 


989,608,000 


$1,092,070,000 


$ 6,537,000 

68,267,000 


$ 74,804,000 

$1,017,266,000 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


A. Investments in 50% or Less Owned 
Raw Material Enterprises: 

The investments in 50% or less owned raw material 
enterprises include 45% of the capital stock of Erie 
Mining Company and 31.94% of the capital stock of 
Carol Pellet Company. The Corporation is entitled to 
receive its proportionate share based on stock ownership 
of the taconite pellets produced by Erie and by Carol. 
The Corporation is committed to pay 45% of all Erie's 
costs, including depletion, depreciation and obsolescence 
in an amount in each year not less than the sinking fund 
requirements for Erie's bonds, 45% of which require¬ 
ments are approximately $5,500,000 annually until 1983. 
The Corporation has guaranteed, as to principal and 
interest, 31.94% of the $50,000,000 principal amount 
of Carol’s secured notes. 

B. Merger and Refunding: 

Two wholly owned subsidiaries (Bethlehem Steel 
Company and Bethlehem Limestone Company) were 
merged into the Corporation on December 31, 1964. 
In the merger, each outstanding share of Seven Per 
Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Corporation 
was converted into $175 principal amount of 4Vi% 
Subordinated Debentures due January 1, 1990, subject 
to the right (which terminated December 23, 1964) 
of each holder to receive instead $100 principal amount 
of Debentures and $75 in cash per share or, in the case 
of holders of 9 shares or less, cash at the rate of $175 
per share. As a result of the exercise of such rights, 
$27,580,000 in cash was payable, and $135,850,000 
principal amount of Debentures were outstanding, at 
December 31, 1964. In the merger, $70,041,000 was 
charged to earnings invested in the business. That 
amount is the excess of the refunding value in the 
merger of the Preferred Stock ($163,430,000, the sum 
of such principal amount of Debentures and cash) over 
its par value. 


In connection with the merger, the Board of Directors 
approved the transfer of the Insurance reserve to earn¬ 
ings invested in the business at December 31, 1964. In 
the future, under the Corporation's policy of self insur¬ 
ance, catastrophic losses, if any, will be charged directly 
to earnings invested in the business. 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
accounts of the Corporation and all wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

C. Provision for Federal Income Taxes: 

Net income for 1964 reflects a reduction in the pro¬ 
vision for Federal income taxes equal to the 1964 in¬ 
vestment tax credit of approximately $18,300,000, plus 
$6,300,000 representing that portion (52%) of the 
investment tax credit that was applicable to 1962 and 
1963 which was deferred in those years. 

D. Pensions: 

Upon the recommendation of the Corporation's inde¬ 
pendent actuary, various revisions have been made, 
effective January 1, 1964, in the actuarial assumptions 
used to determine the current service cost and interest 
on unfunded past sendee cost to be charged against cur¬ 
rent earnings and paid into the Pension Trust Fund in 
order to provide for pensions under the Pension Plan of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Compa¬ 
nies. Such revisions, which did not have a material effect 
on consolidated net income for 1964, included the 
recognition in such assumptions of the effect of the net 
gain on disposition of investments by the Fund. Accord¬ 
ingly, the practice of deducting such gains in arriving 
at the amount to be charged against current earnings 
has been discontinued. The remaining unfunded past 
service cost at December 31, 1964, was estimated by the 
independent actuary to be $257,500,000. 

The amount charged against current earnings for 
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pensions included $1,880,000 in 1964 and $1,710,000 
in 1963 for payments made by certain companies directly 
to or for the benefit of their pensioners. 

Pension Trust Fund statements are shown on page 20. 

E. Stock Option Plan: 

No options have been granted under the Stock Op¬ 
tion Plan since April, 1962, and no additional options 
may be granted thereunder. No option was exercised in 


1964 and during the year options covering 263,100 
shares terminated by reason of the termination of the 
employment of the holders thereof. 

At December 31, 1964, an aggregate of 236 optionees 
held options, granted at various times between Sep¬ 
tember, 1957, and April, 1962, and expiring on various 
dates between September, 1967, and April, 1972, to 
purchase 1,008,800 shares of the Common Stock at 
prices ranging from $41 to $51 per share. 


OPINION OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


To the Board of Directors and Stockholders of 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 

In our opinion , the accompanying consolidated balance sheet and the related consolidated statement of 
income and earnings invested in the business present fairly the financial position of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at December 31, 1964 and the results of their operations 
for the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. Our examination of these statements was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


New York, N. Y. 
February 23,1965 
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PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


Property, Plant and Equipment: 

Steel producing, shipbuilding and ship repair, fabricating 
and miscellaneous properties . 

Raw material properties (after deducting depletion) .... 

Transportation properties . 

Total 


December 31, 

1964 

$2,555,281,000 

302,097,000 

137,727,000 

$2,995,105,000 


Depreciation and Amortization: 

Steel producing, shipbuilding and ship repair, fabricating 
and miscellaneous properties. 

Raw material properties . 

Transportation properties . 

Total 

Net 


$1,609,465,000 

160,289,000 

69,850,000 

$1,839,604,000 

$1,155,501,000 


INVENTORIES 


December 31, 

1964 


Ore, fluxes, fuel and coal chemicals. 

Pig iron, alloys, scrap and manufacturing supplies. 

Finished and semi-finished products. 

Cost, less billings, under uncompleted contracts (adjusted 
for estimated partial profits or losses) . 

Total 


$ 100,306,000 
80,331,000 
151,594,000 

52,893,000 
$ 385,124,000 


Note: Inventories, other than contract work in progress, are 
valued at the lower of cost or market using the last-in, first-out 
method, adopted in 1947, in costing the principal portion thereof. 


December 31, 

1963 

$2,260,016,000 

302,050,000 

117,640,000 

$2,679,706,000 


$1,484,881,000 

149,708,000 

65,073,000 

$1,699,662,000 
$ 980,044,000 


December 31, 

1963 

$ 99,870,000 

86,565,000 
121,431,000 

56,436,000 
$ 364,302,000 
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LONG-TERM DEBT 

Outstanding 
December 31, 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds: 1964 

Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund 2 3 /4% Bonds, Series I. Due July 15, 1970 . $ 53,493,000 

(Required to be retired through Sinking Fund: $1^00,000, annually, 1965 to 1969, inclusive) 

Thirty-Year Sinking Fund 2 3 /4% Bonds, Series J. Due November 15, 1976 . 24,987,000 

(Required to be retired through Sinking Fund: $ / ,000,000, annually, 1965 to 1975, inclusive) 

Thirty-Year Sinking Fund 3% Bonds, Series K. Due January 1, 1979 . 33,331,000 

(Required to be retired through Sinking Fund: $ 1,000,000, annually, 1965 to 1978, inclusive) 

334% Twenty-five-Year Debentures. Due May 1, 1980 . 15,169,000 

(Convertible into shares of Common Stock through May 1,1965) 

4 Vi% Subordinated Debentures. Due January 1, 1990 . 135,850,000 

(Required to be retired through Sinking Fund: $4,076,000, annually, 1970 to 1989, inclusive. 

As a Purchase Fund, $1^59,000 will be available for a period of 30 days semiannually through 
July 31, 1969, for purchase of Debentures at prices not exceeding principal amount.) 

Purchase-money Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds. Due August 1, 1998 . 596,000 


Total $263,426,000 


Note: Does not include the following Consolidated Mortgage Bonds owned by the Corpo¬ 
ration and available for Sinking Fund requirements: Series I Bonds, $3,507,000; Series J 
Bonds, $3,013,000; and Series K Bonds, $2,669,000. 

CAPITAL STOCK 

Outstanding 
December 31, 

Common Stock—$8 par value: 1964 

Authorized—80,000,000 shares, of which 606,740 shares are reserved for conversion 
of 334% Twenty-five-Year Debentures, 1,008,800 shares are reserved for exercise 
of options pursuant to Stock Option Plan (Note E) and 45,511,118 shares are 
issued and outstanding. $556,952,000 
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TEN YEAR FINANCIAL 
AND OPERATING SUMMARY 


Year 

Total revenues . 

Employment costs . 

Materials and services . 

Depreciation and amortization . 

Taxes (excluding social security taxes) . 

Interest and other charges. 

Net Income—Amount. 

—Per dollar of total revenues .... 

Dividends—Preferred Stock. 

—Common Stock. 

Common stockholders at year end. 

Capital expenditures—Wholly owned companies 
—Investments in partially 
owned enterprises . . . 

Long-term debt at year end. 

Raw steel produced (net tons) . 

Steel products shipped (net tons) . 

U.S. Employees—Monthly average number . . 

—Payroll. 

—Average earnings per hour . . 



1964 

1963 

1962 

$ 

2,264.8 

2,116.2 

2,096.8 

$ 

973.1 

924.3 

914.1 

$ 

831.5 

785.7 

812.6 

$ 

181.2 

163.7 

155.5 

$ 

126.9 

136.5 

121.9 

$ 

4.2 

3.5 

4.0 

$ 

147.9 

102.5 

88.7 


6.5* 

4.8 

4.2 

$ 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

$ 

68.3 

68.3 

99.0 


249,000 

254,000 

258,000 

$ 

385.7 

177.3 

144.5 

$ 

5.8 

31.1 

48.3 

$ 

263.4 

128.9 

135.4 


19,436,000 

16,109,000 

14,677,000 


12,762,000 

10,987,000 

10,391,000 


119,000 

117,000 

120,000 

$ 

867.4 

817.2 

812.1 

$ 

3.775 

3.735 

3.699 


Dollars in Millions 

(Except average earnings per hour) 
























1961 

2,057.1 

913.0 

750.8 

98.1 

168.8 
4.0 

122.4 

5.9 

6.5 

109.2 

235,000 

114.3 

30.7 

138.7 

14,944,000 

10,045,000 

126,000 

823.1 

3.569 


1960 

2,209.0 

945.7 

856.5 

94.2 

187.8 
3.6 

121.2 

5.5 

6.5 

109.2 

209,000 

169.9 

12.1 

140.4 

15,941,000 

11,419,000 

138,000 

858.3 
3.414 


1959 

2,079.1 

860.0 

830.1 

97.6 
170.0 

4.2 

117.2 

5.6 

6.5 

108.8 

187,000 

86.7 

2.0 

149.5 

14,257,000 

10,268,000 

127,000 

781.8 

3.453 


1958 

2,024.3 

857.7 

745.5 

108.7 

168.2 

6.5 

137.7 

6.8 

6.5 

107.5 

171,000 

91.4 

13.1 

159.9 

13,393,000 

9,686,000 

140,000 

798.5 
3.226 


1957 

2,624.9 

1,000.7 

1,099.3 

110.6 

215.6 

7.7 

191.0 

7.3 

6.5 

105.3 

146,000 

209.0 

16.2 

171.2 

19,123,000 

13,536,000 

165,000 

934.7 

2.982 


1956 

2,343.5 

860.5 
1,026.9 

102.4 
182.0 

10.3 

161.4 

6.9 

6.5 

82.4 

91,000 

211.6 

16.6 

278.6 

18,322,000 

13,199,000 

150,000 

796.2 

2.771 


1955 

2,114.6 

779.8 

830.4 

102.6 
213.0 

8.6 

180.2 

8.5 

6.5 

69.5 

84,000 

98.5 

11.3 

336.9 

18,821,000 

13,554,000 

145,000 

717.9 
2.592 
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PENSION TRUST FUND 

OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Assets 


Cash and accrued interest receivable . 

Investments, at cost: 

Short-term obligations . 

U.S. Government bonds . 

Other bonds, notes and obligations: 

Domestic corporate . 

Real estate mortgages. 

Foreign . 

Preferred stocks . 

Common stocks: 

Industrial . 

Public utility. 

Bank, finance and insurance . . 


Total Assets (Note) 


Statement of Changes in Fund 

Balance in Fund, January 1 

Additions: Received from employing companies. 

Income from investments . 

Net gain on disposition of investments. 

Total 

Deduction: Pension payments . 

Balance in Fund, December 31 . 


December 31, 

1964 

$ B,004,000 

47,677,000 

14,916,000 

91,636,000 

18,144,000 

20,985,000 

3,402,000 

130,554,000 

32,270,000 

28,297,000 

$390,885,000 


1964 

$367,105,000 

16,688,000 

17,766,000 

17,890,000 

$419,449,000 

28,564,000 

$390,885,000 


December 31, 

1963 

$ 2,419,000 

18,352,000 

14,916,000 

89,972,000 

18,769,000 

23,434,000 

7,856,000 

128,129,000 

36,717,000 

26,541,000 

$367,105,000 


1963 

$347,630,000 

13,622,000 

16,443,000 

12,967,000 

$390,662,000 

23,557,000 

$367,105,000 


NOTE: The Pension Trust Fund is not the property ol Bethlehem Steel Corpora¬ 
tion or ol its subsidiary companies and it is therefore not included in the consoli¬ 
dated financial statements. The total assets were substantially in excess ol the 
estimated amount which will be required lor the payment ol pensions that were 
granted prior to lanuary 1, 7965. The aggregate market value ol the total invest¬ 
ments in the Fund is substantially more than the cost thereof. 


PENSIONERS AND PENSION PAYMENTS 


Year 

Pensioners 
at year end 

Payments 

1960... 

.12,400 

$14,956,000 

1961... 

.14,200 

18,402,000 

1962... 

.15,600 

20,519,000 

1963... 

.17,300 

23,557,000 

1964... 

.19,300 

28,564,000 


OPINION OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


To the Trustees of the Pension Trust Fund of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Companies: 


In our opinion , the accompanying statement of assets and statement of changes in the Fund present 
fairly the assets of the Pension Trust Fund of Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Companies at 
December 31, 1964 and the changes in the Fund during the year , in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. Our examination of these 
statements was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and included confirmation by 
the custodian of investments owned at December 31, 1964 and such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


New York, N. Y. 
February 23 ,1965 
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A WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 

Bethlehem manufactures a wide range of products, from a common nail to a 
complex forging weighing hundreds of tons. The construction, automotive, 
container, railroad, steel service center, and general manufacturing industries 
are among Bethlehem's leading customers. 
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/A WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 

Hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, galvanized sheets— 
carbon and low alloy • Bethnamel enameling sheets 
Galvannealed sheets • Electro-galvanized sheets 
Prepainted sheets • Plastic coated sheets • Wide- 
flange structural sections • American standard beams, 
angles, and channels • Hollow structural sections 
Sheared and universal mill plates — carbon and alloy 
Flanged and dished heads • Electrolytic tinplate 
Hot-dip tinplate • Blackplate • Double-reduced 
tinplate and blackplate • Hot-rolled carbon and alloy 
steel bars—standard and special section • Steel blooms, 
billets, and slabs —carbon and alloy • Wire rods 
Manufacturers' wire—bright, galvanized, bethanized, and 
aluminized • Nails, staples, barbed wire, bale ties, and 
automatic baling wire 
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Welded wire fabric • Slabform • Bridgform • Concrete 
reinforcing bars • Cold-formed shapes • Sheet piling 
H-piles • Continuous butt-weld pipe • Electric-resist¬ 
ance weld pipe • Culvert pipe • Rails, tie plates, and 
joint bars • Weldments • Tool steels and specialty steels 

Steel bridges, buildings, and other fabricated structures 
of all kinds • Ships, ship repairs, ship machinery, and 
equipment • Tanks and pressure vessels • Oil and 
gas transmission line pipe • Large diameter water pipe 
and penstocks • Galvanized power transmission towers 
Fabricated reinforcing bars • Steel joists • Highway 
guard rails • Frog and switch material and prefabri¬ 
cated special trackwork • Freight cars, mine cars, and 
car parts • Wheels and axles for railway and indus¬ 
trial equipment 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes, and other industrial fasteners 


Mine roof supports • Sucker rods • Wire rope • Beth- 
anized, galvanized, and aluminized strand • Stress- 
relieved strand • Wire rope slings and spliced prod¬ 
ucts • Ferro-manganese • Coal chemicals—including 
tar, benzene, toluene, xylene, and ammonium sulphate 
Forgings—press, hammer, drop, and circular • Hard¬ 
ened steel rolls • Ordnance • Steel, iron, and brass 
castings • Ingot molds and stools • Tunnel segments 
Iron ore and manganese ore • Stone and slag 

Some of steel's versatility is shown in these applications: 
plates and wire rope for construction equipment; sheets and 
carbon bars for furniture; structural steel for buildings; rein¬ 
forcing bars and construction specialties for high¬ 
ways; wire rope for oil drilling equipment; sheets 
and wire for appliances; railroad cars for unit 
trains , plus trackwork; heavy forgings for the 
power industry. 
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FACILITIES 


Steel Plants: Sparrows Point, Md. • Lackawanna, 
N. Y. • Bethlehem, Pa. • Johnstown, Pa. • Steelton, 
Pa. • Seattle, Wash. • Los Angeles, Calif. • Burns 
Harbor, Ind. • Lebanon, Pa. • South San Francisco, 
Calif. • Williamsport, Pa. 

Fabricating Works: Alameda, Calif. • Beaumont, Tex. 
Bethlehem, Pa. • Buffalo, N. Y. • Chicago, Ill. • Leets- 
dale, Pa. • Pinole Point, Calif. • Pottstown, Pa. 
South San Francisco, Calif. • Torrance, Calif. 

Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards: Baltimore, 

Md. • Beaumont, Tex. • East Boston, Mass. • Hoboken, 
N. J. • San Francisco, Calif. • Sparrows Point, Md. 
Terminal Island (San Pedro), Calif. 

Other Manufacturing Units: Albany, N. Y. • Balti¬ 
more, Md. • Boston, Mass. • Buffalo, N. Y. • Charlotte, 
N. C. • Clearing, Ill. • Detroit, Mich. • Dunellen, 
N. J. • Elizabeth, N. J. • Fairfield, Md. • Hallan¬ 
dale, Fla. • Jacksonville, Fla. • Miami, Fla. • Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn. • Philadelphia, Pa. • Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. • Romulus, Mich. • Staten Island, N. Y. 

Iron Ore Mines: Cornwall, Pa. • Morgantown, Pa. 
Hoyt Lakes, Minn.* • Hibbing, Minn.* • Negau- 


nee, Mich.* • Sullivan, Mo.* • Marmora, Ontario, 
Canada • Labrador City, Labrador, Canada* • Schef- 
ferville, Quebec, Canada* • La Serena, Chile • San 
Felix, Venezuela • Buchanan, Liberia* 

Manganese Ore Mines: Macapa, Amapa, Brazil* 
Autlan, Jalisco, Mexico* 

Coal Mines: Ebensburg, Pa. • Ellsworth, Pa. • Johns¬ 
town, Pa. • Barrackville, W. Va. • Buckhannon, W. 
Va. • Jenkins, Ky. 

Limestone Quarries: Bridgeport, Pa. • Hanover, Pa. 
Milroy, Pa. • Presque Isle, Mich.* 

Rail Transportation: Five short-line railroads in the 
vicinities of the Sparrows Point, Lackawanna, Bethle¬ 
hem, Johnstown and Steelton Plants and one partially 
owned railroad serving certain coal mines near Johns¬ 
town, Pa. 

Water Transportation: Twelve ore vessels and three 
product carrying vessels on the Great Lakes; nineteen 
ocean going ore and product carrying vessels; and three 
intercoastal barges. 

*Partial Interest Printed in U.S.A. 



Ebensburg coal cleaning plant, one of the largest in the world. 
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Night view of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania , plant. 



Plate girder leaving a fabricating works. 


shipyard. 
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